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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

1811, 9th month 12th. A season of self- 
abasement in our Monthly Meeting; I feel as 
one going forth having neither purse nor scrip 
nor change of raiment. Divers satisfactory 


lowing paper which she put into my hands, 
with the inscription, Not to be read till after 
I left her, viz: “ Pray for me, my dear M—— 
in thy absence, that my mind may become 


more and more centred in the alone Object of 


all true comfort and consolation ; for I know, 
unless it is kept there, it will be very liable 
to fall into some evil which I desire above all 
things to be preserved from. Farewell—may 
the source of pure consolation be opened to 
thee in every needful time; and may thy mind 
be preserved from sinking too low, or rising 
too high, and if it be the will of our great 
Creator that we should meet again, may it be 
in peace and under a sense of his mercy. 
EQ” 
17th. Had another refreshing season at an 
appointed meeting in Friends’ meeting-house 


at Taunton, and rode to Providence. 


19th. We had a very satisfactory meeting 


appearances in our meeting thisday. My be-|in the Presbyterian meeting-house at Plain- 





loved friend 
which seemed to cheer the mind with a hope- 
ful prospect of a succession of devoted laborers 
and faithful burden-bearers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. May the Shepherd of Israel, in his 
tender mercy, have her in his keeping, and 


strengthen her in her dedication, that she may | part of the country; but all countenances ap- 

pear marked with complacency and respect, 
and they treated us with great civility, and 
received our testimony with all readiness. It 


be valiant for the cause of Truth and right- 
eousness upon the earth. After which, in the 
love of the gospel, 1 was enabled to take a 
tender and an affectionate leave of my be- 
loved friends. 

And now, having passed through a long 
series of deeply trying exercises, known only 
tomy own soul and that Eye which seeth in 
secret, concerning my proposed journey, my 
mind feels humbly bowed under the weight 
of responsibility resting upon it, lest through 
an inadvertent step, something should take 

lace that shall reflect dishonor upon that 
blessed cause which I have greatly loved, and 
for which I have deeply suffered much of the 
time now about twenty-one years. And hav- 
ing thus far brought up an account of the 
many trials which have attended my pilgrim- 
age through all its vicissitudes hitherto, may 
the Lord Almighty, in his love and goodness, 












, spoke for the first time, /|field, Connecticut; and in the afternoon an- 


other at Canterbury meeting-house. Then we 
rode to a place called Scotland and put up. 
20th. Rode to Windham to breakfast. In 
the forenoon had a meeting in their meeting- 
house ; they are chiefly Presbyterians in this 


being their court time, a number of their pro- 
fessional characters were present. After meet- 
ing we rode to East Hartford. 

21st. Continued our journey to West Hart- 
ford. There were but few Friends in this 
place, and we commenced a family visit among 
them. 


22nd. Quite indisposed, with considerable 



















ing. 


peaceful mind. Next day 
r 


Friend's house where we lodged: in which my 
faith was renewed. 

25th. Accompanied by a young man we 
rode to Harrison’s Purchase, in the State of 
New York, and attended their mid-week meet- 
ing, where a little refreshment was obtained. 
Dined and proceeded to Mamaroneck; and 
26th we rode to New York city. 

29th. First day of the week, was at their 
meeting in Liberty street in the morning, and 
at Pearl street meeting in the afternoon, in 
which my mind was relieved of a burden. 

30th. We went to Rahway, in New Jersey, 
and attended an appointed meeting, —not 
much elevated, but low, mostly. We had a 
comfortable opportunity in a Friend’s family 
in the evening. 

10th month Ist. Had an ——— meet- 
ing to very good satisfaction at Plainfield; and 
after dining was accompanied by a Friend to 
Stony Brook, in Middlesex. 

2nd. We attended their mid-week at Bor- 
dentown ; with me it was a comfortable meet- 
In the afternoon went to Burlington. 

3rd. At the Preparative Meeting, I had 
but very little to say, but left them witha 
had an appointed 


meeting at Frankford. To me it was a re- 


freshing season, and I doubt not other minds 
were edified. Many kindnesses are from day 
to day met with by me, a worni, at the hands 


of my endeared friends; but the work I am 
upon depends upon neither men nor angels. 
After a comfortable visit to some aged Friends 
in this neighborhood, we rode to Philadelphia 
and put up at Thomas Scattergood’s, who is 
now in our part of the country on a religious 
Visit. 

6th. At their First-day morning meeting 


nausea and some fever ; ate no breakfast ; but |for the Northern District ; afternoon at Arch 
toward meeting-time felt a little recruited |Street Meeting—rather laborious. 


and went with Friends to their First-day 


meeting, which was strengthening, and in the and wife, went to Merion and attende 


afternoon visited the remaining families. 


23rd. Resumed our journey and rode to|deism and unbelief to encounter. 
Milford ; and thence on the 24th to Middlesex. |under painful sensations. 


Here we came amon 


Friends again, which 
was pleasant to us. 


7th. In company with Joseph ee 

an 
appointed meeting; where we had a spirit of 
Left them 


8th. At an appointed meeting, Darby, 


his morning, at the Inn|and went to visit a woman whose mind seems 


be near my dear wife and preserve her from|where we took breakfast, we distributed a|bordering on despair. My drooping spirits a 
harm, and with mo too, in every proving|pretty large number of books on the subject |little raised, and my trust renewed in the arm 
of war, among a company of men in military |of Divine mercy. 


season. May He preserve us on every side, 
that whether we ever meet in this state of 
probation or not, all may be well. 

14th. Took leave of many dear friends 
and neighbors, and accompanied by my wife, 
started on my journey. 

15th. Had an opén time in Gospel love in 
their First-day meeting at Pembroke, which 
was to my own encouragement and believe 
to the satisfaction of others, and in the after- 
7 went to an appointed meeting at Marsh- 

eld. 

16th. After a solid parting opportunity in 
the family, and with my dear wife and other 
friends, set off, with John Bailey for com- 
panion, and rode to Norton. 





arb, who received them with apparent satis- 
action; and also some printed sheets on silent 
worship—they said they would read them 
with pleasure. It seems to me much might 
be done in this way towards removing local 
prejudices which have long stood as stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of Ubristian profes- 
sors, and to exemplify Truth’s principles, so 
that when the different denominations come 
more fully to understand each other’s mean- 
ing, the great variety of opinions about a thing 
that is one, and but one, and everywhere the 
same, will be done away. “One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 


who is above all, and through all, and in you| with each other. In the evening at the 
After parting with my wife, read the fol-\all.”. This evening had a meeting at the|ing for Sufferings. 


9th. We set off again and rode to London 
Grove, and put up at Jacob Lindley’s, with 
whose interesting conversation we were en- 
tertained. 
10th. Resumed our journey ; called on our 
ancient friend, George Churchman, and dined 
—he is very infirm, but retains his love for 
the Truth in a lively manner. In the after- 
noon we crossed the river Susquehanna, and 
next day arrived in Baltimore. 
12th. At the first sitting of their Yearly 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders. Many 
strangers were present from distant parts of 
the country, who were brought into ee 
eet- 
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Most of the way from the Susquehanna to 
Baltimore, the face of the country wears a 
dreary aspect. We saw many of the traces of 
that bondage in which our African brethren 
were held; notwithstanding much bas been 
done and is doing by Friends and others to 
ameliorate their condition, the prospect is 
painful. 

13th. First-day attended the Western Meet- 
ing. Infinite goodness was near at the need- 
ful time this morning, blessed be his name; 
in the afternoon had very bard service at the 
eastern district. 

On the 18th concluded the business of the 
Yearly Meeting, the several sittings of which 
were attended with encouragement. The 
minds of many brethren were deeply exer- 
cised on important subjects,—the state of 
slavery, the traffic in and use of ardent spirits, 
and various other subjects ; concerning which, 
especially slavery, 1 was made a secret tra- 
vailer. May the Lord Almighty in the pleni- 
tude of his mercy, interpcse more and more 
on behalf of this oppressed and degraded race 
of our fellow men. During the sitting of this 
Yearly Meeting, many of the intervals were 
improved in accompanying my friend Eliza- 
beth Foulke, in visiting the sick, infirm and 
afflicted, to satisfaction. 

20th. First day of the week. At both their 
meetings in this city—a laborious day. In 
the evening had a meeting appointed for peo- 
ple of color belonging to the city. A great 
many of them came together at Friends’ 
western meeting-house; but they were much 
unsettled, and the meeting was not so satis- 
factory as many others, and yet terminated 
pretty well. 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Wanderings in New Britain. 
(Continued from page 372.) 

During our author’s visit to New Britain, 
a sad event occurred, which exhibits some of 
the traits of savage life; and illustrates the 
difficulties to be encountered in holding inter- 
course with such people. 

At the time of his visit a Wesleyan mission 
had been established among these islanders 
for about three years, under the charge of a 
person named Brown, who had as assistants 
some twenty Fijian and Samoan teachers. 
Two parties of these teacbers had made an 
excursion into the interior to visit some vil- 


lages where they had before been, and where! 


they had been well received. They took 
with them some beads as presents for the 
chiefs of the villages. They started from 
different parts of the coast, and were to meet 
in the interior and return in company. After 


the party that left Blanche Bay had gone a| plunder, cutting down their banana planta-| 


little way inward, a native woman warned 
them that they had better not go on, as if 
they did the natives would kill them, and 
afterwards added, “as they have another 
party.” They retraced their steps and arrived 
in safety at Blanche Bay. 

The other party consisted of four men, 
who bad gone some distance inland, and had 
preached to the natives. Towards evening, 
finding themselves on a small hill, they knelt 
down to say their evening prayers. This was 
the moment chosen for attack. Three of 
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Tarlily, who was thought to be friend!y ; and 


there he was taken at unawares and slain 
also. The murder indeed had been planned 
by Tarlily, who feared that the visit would 
enable the villages beyond him to open a 
direct trade with the coast, and thus deprive 


the water. These paddles are large and flat, 
very elaborately carved, and ornamented with 
2 curious face-like ornament that is the same 
looked at either way, upordown. The whole 
is rubbed over with white lime, which fills 
the crevices of the pattern and makes it show 


him of the profit he bad derived from its 
being carried on through him. He hoped 
also to make a great deal, by selling the joints 
of the dead bodies to surrounding villages. 
On the reception of this distressing news, a 
council of the Missionary teachers was held, 
in which it was determined to attack Tarlily 
and recover the bones of their murdered com- 
panions. A demand was made upon bim for 
their return, and for payment for the injury 
he bad committed. Strange as this way 
for compensating for murder may sound to 
our ears, it was quite in accordance with the 
native customs. Had the money been paid, 
it would bave been equivalent to an acknowl- 
edgment by Tarlily that he was beaten or 
in the wrong, and so the prestige of the mis- 
sionaries and the white men would have been 
restored without further bloodshed. The 
demand was refused ; and on his side, Tarlily 
demanded as a condition of peace, that the 
wives and children of the teachers who had|says he has seen men who had undergone 
been killed should be delivered up to him. |this operation, and they walked with ease, 
The attacking force consisted of twenty-| He also saw a man who bad had new teeth 
one teachers, a few white men, and some} put in made of pearl-shell. This was accom 
native allies ; in all about 60 persons, besides a! plished in the following manner: the gums 
number of followers and guides. The guides'in the place where the teeth were required 
led the way with long gficks in their hands| were cut lengthways down to the bone, then 
to — the tracks for pits. These pits are a — of pearl-shell was inserted . thee 
dug by the natives a little on one side of the’ quired size which rested on the bone, 
coank, and they place spears at the bottom! gums were then allowed to grow back into 
and sides, covering them with long grass and their place, being held by a little ree 
leaves. Another method is to conceal two of bamboo which held them together, ti 
spears in the high grass, one on ’vach side of;man in the meantime being fed 3 sott food 
the track, with the points towards the direc- so as not to disturb the healing. 
tion from which an attack is expected ; to| The surgeons are also magicians, or wind 
the head of each spear is fastened an end of a and rain makers; they pretend to be ableto 
very fine but very strong piece of line. This cure anything. W. Powell says, “I saws 
line catches an advancing enemy just above peculiar cure performed by one of these doe 
the waist, and his forward movement draws tors, which shows what a great help faithis 
both the spears forcibly into his body. This in sickness. I wanted a man to go with me 
latter plan is a very dangerous one, especially , a canoe to a place some distance off. ve 
to any one moving quickly. The natives I got to his house his ‘woman’ told me 
also ie spear oaiats, ona pieces of split was sick, and could not go. ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘I 
bamboo in the road; these run through the will give him a good: big present if he will 
foot like a knife if one happens to tread on’ come, besides paying for the hire of the coma 
them, and a boot will hardly save the wearer.) ‘ Well,’ she-said, ‘ will you pay the doctor 
It is neither pleasant ee profitable to de-;/him? then he may be able to go.’ I con 
scribe in detail the operations of this little sented and the doctor was sent for. The 
force. It thoroughly devastated the section of man came out of his house looking indeed 
country occupied by those connected with) wretchedly ill, and appearing to be a 
the murder of the missionaries, or who had from fever. On his arrival the doctor first 
purchased and eaten any portion of their, asked him what he felt ; he told him, and the 
bodies ; burning numerous villages, carrying doctor then said, ‘Oh, yes, there are two 
off the valuables found in them as lawful worms in your stomach, I can see them, | 
will take them away, and you will be all 


white against the dark wood. 

The principal weapons used by the natives 
are tomabawks, clubs, spears and slings. One 
form of club consists of a round stone wiih q 
wooden handle passing through a hole. The 
stone is heated red-hot, and then water is al. 
lowed to fall, drop by drop on the centre, til] 
pieces begin to fly and crack off. This opera. 
tion is repeated until a bole is formed through 
the centre. The stone is then chipped and 
ground into shape. 

Their surgical instruments are a piece of 
obsidian, a sbark’s tooth, and if obtainableg 
piece of glass bottle. In the case of a broken 
leg or arm the flesh is cut open to the bone, 
which is drawn into position and a piece of 
bamboo inserted next to the bone to keepit 
in its place, and the wound is then bound 
After the bone has set the bamboo works out 
through the opening that was made, and the 
wound is then allowed to heal. W. Powell 


‘tions, and killing many of the inhabitants; right.” After waving sprigs of ginger-plant 


and thus proving that civilized man has far about his patient, blowing lime on his stomach 
superior powers of destruction to those which and performing other tricks, he pretended to 


savage nations can employ. But one mayj|take out the two worms, which he dropped 
well query, as to the consistency of such| into a cocoa-nut shell, and told the man he 


operations with the doctrines of our Saviour| was cured. The man accordingly went the 
in the Sermon on the Mount ; or their useful-' journey as if well, paddling his canoe some 
ness in impressing on the inhabitants of New) thirty miles. 





‘and of doin 
/use us. 


Britain the necessity of loving our enemies,| The natives of New Britain believe in 

g good to those who despitefully |Superior Being, that originally formed th 
land on which they live; but he is alway 

Among the plunder obtained in this expedi- spoken of as a being that was at a very 


them speedily fell, pierced with spears; and) tion, was a dead man’s paddle, which is buried! mote period, not one that is now in existence 
the fourth, who was a very powerful young with him to enable him to paddle his way| They are very superstitious regarding th 
man, and carried a fowling-piece, fought his across the water to the sky or horizon, which spirits of their departed friends or enemie 
way back to the village of a chief named is where these people imagine the sky touches which they consider to have either a good of 
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' Friends took place, among whom were George 


SS 


spirits of the deceased, he said that the stars 
were lamps hung by the departed spirits to 
light the way for those that should come after ; 
where he did not say, and although closely 
questioned on the subject, he had no ideas as 
to the sort of place that it is they come to at 
last. He only knew that the spirit .went 
across the water to the moon at rising, and 


a bad influence as the case may be. In con-|the holy prayers of faith on behalf of the chil-|ed in any manner so well as by erecting pub- 
yersation one day with an old man about the/dren of the Waltham Abbey School, appear|lic schools for the purpose.” 
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to have produced a great fruit of increase,”| The 12th article of the frame of govern- 
though the devoted wife of Christopher re-|ment provides in express terms, “ That the 
cords, that she had passed days of sighing|Governor and Provincial Council shall erect 
and mourning amongst disorderly servants|and order public schools, and encourage and 
and children, so that at times she was almost|reward the authors of useful sciences and 
ready to despair. A remarkable visitation of|laudable inventions, in the provinces.” Hard- 
Divine grace was vouchsafed to those at the/ly had the emigrants sheltered themselves in 
school in the 4th month of 1679. An account/their huts—the forest trees were still stand- 


getting into her was carried to the region of|of the visitation will be found on page 388 of|ing at their doors—when they established 


the stars, from whence they returned to visit} Volume X XI of “The Friend.” 


the earth by the same means. 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Origin of Westtown School. 


It is evident to those acquainted with the 
history of the Society of Friends that it has, 
from its origin, given earnest attention to the 
consistent education of its youth. As carly 
as 1667 we find that George Fox, amid the 
pressure of many engagements for the cause 
of Truth, recommended Friends to establish 
schools for educating their children “in all! 
things civil and useful in the creation.” 

About the year 1670, a “ meeting of divers! 


Fox, Ellis Hookes, Christopher Taylor, [and 
probably Isaac Penington and Thomas Ell- 
wood] concerning children’s education and 
teaching the languages, and it was fully| 
agreed, and written down, that they had 
agreed to lay aside the heathenish books and 
the old corrupt grammars taken out of them, 
and set up the Scriptures of Truth, and what 
may be savory and good matter, that may 
not corrupt children’s minds.” 

To Christopher Taylor, a writer of much 
ability and a scholar, was committed the-task} 
of preparing suitable text books for the use 
of the Waltham Abbey School, then just 
opened, with instruction to carry out the ob-| 
ject of the above proposition. His first work, 
which appeared in 1676, was entitled “ Jn- 
stitutiones Pietatis, In quibus Saluberrima vite 





the same, entitled “A Testimony to the 
Lord’s Power and Blessed Appearance in and 
Amongst Children,” &c., have been several 
times printed in England in 1679, 1680; and a 
hundred years later it appeared under another 
title, and was printed by Samuel Sansom, at 
Philadelphia, having been edited by Martha 
Routh. A more recent edition was printed 
in New England, at the expense of our Friend 
Israel Buffinton, of Fall River, R. I. 

Christopher Taylor, the Principal of the 
first Boarding School among Friends, left that 
institution to the care of George Keith, in 
1682, and with his family removed to Phila- 
delphia. He was appointed a member of the 
first Council of the Province, which met in 
Ist month, 1684, and was also Register Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania, and held other public 
offices. 
Friends of Philadelphia, was held at his house 
on the 9th of 11th month, 1682. He wasa 
diligent and faithful minister, and says Wil- 
liam Yardley, in his testimony concerning 
him, “was one of the Lord’s worthies, strong 
and steadfast in the faith, very zealous for the 
Truth.” There are various other testimonies 
to bis learning and worth. His death appears 
to have taken place in the 4th month, 1686, 
at Philadelphia.* 


Editions of|schools, and a printing press. 


Some of the 
schools chartered by Penn in the earliest 
years of Philadelphia, are still in active exist- 
ence, and have proved of eminent service to 
many youth. It is with regret that we are 
compelled to add, that throughout the coun- 
try or in the rural districts, the same liberal 
provision was not made for the rising youth. 

The primitive Friends were by no means 
illiterate. A large proportion had received 
the best education which England could then 
supply, as the names and characters of Penn, 
Barclay, Story, Fisher, Logan, Lloyd, and 
many others give evidence. The following 
generation, however, does not present us 
with many men of learning in the Society in 
America. This is undoubtedly due to the 
absence of colleges of the higher order, and 
the general want of competent teachers,— 


The first meeting for business among| difficulties that inevitably attend those who 


seek to improve their feeble fortunes in new 
countries. These unfavorable conditions were 
not greatly relieved in many sections of our 
Society, during the entire century that fol- 
lowed the settlement of Pennsylvania. We 
here perceive the cause of the general low 
state of education among Friends, in the last 
century, and are prepared to understand the 
force of the language of our worthy and pro- 
gressive Friend, George Churchman, when 


In the year 1690, the Yearly Meeting of|he describes, while he deplores, the stolid in- 
London was awakened to much concern on| difference felt by many in reference to the 


account of the education of the young people, 
and sent down its earnest advices to “ provide 
school-masters and mistresses who are faith- 


Praecepta, et alie res notatu dignissimae, con-\ful Friends, to teach their children, and not 
tinentur, etc.,” or Instructions of Godliness, In| to send them to schools where they are taught 
which the most wholesome precepts of Life|the corrupt ways, manners, fashions and lan- 
and other things worthy to be noted are con-| guage of the world, and of the heuthens in 
tained. First given forth in English by G. F.| their authors.” Friends had thus twice pro- 
and E. H., but now turned into Latine for the| tested against the use in school of the corrupt 
use of Christian youth at school. The chief|and corrupting Greek and Latin classics.+ 

principles of the Latine Tongue being added,| “For their learning be liberal, spare no 
&e. G. F. and E. H. were probably our Friends| cost ; for by such parsimony all is lost that is 
George Fox and Ellis Hookes. * * The/saved.” The above will be recognized as part 
second publication for the use of the school] of the sage advice of William Penn to his wife, 


educational move he was then agitating. 
The children of the last century who lived 
in the rural districts, had many difficulties 
to contend with, of which those of our time 
know nothing. Their parents were poor and 
could ill afford to spare them from duties on 
the farm or in the household, except during 
the winter months, and much of the instruc- 
tion acquired at that season was lost in the 
summer of after neglect. The schools were 
often supplied by peripatetic Lrish teachers, 
whose sum of knowledge was generally but 
limited ; and their instruction was too often 
beaten in with rude cuffs and feruling. At 


was issued in 1679, and was prepared by|respecting the education of their children.| times, the teacher was a youth scarcely better 
Christopher Taylor, in conjunction with his|Our great founder was so deeply sensible of|taught than his pupils, and not so old. The 


learned and pious assistant in the school, John|the importance of sound and liberal educa-'schools were destitute of apparatus,—globes, 


Matern, a German convert to the Truth as 
held by Friends. It is entitled “ Compendium 
Trium Linguarum Latinae Graecae et He- 
braicae, in usum Studiosae et Christianae Ju- 
ventutis, Brevi and facili Methodo dispositum 
et exhibitum,” —a compendium or abridge- 
ment of Three Languages, the Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew, couched and exhibited in a 
short and easy method for the use of studious 
and Christian youth. 

In the preface to the first named work, we 
find the compilers state that “ We deny notb- 
ing to children’s learning that may be honest 
and useful for them to know, whether relating 
to Divine principles, or that may be outward- 
ly serviceable for them to learn with rega 
to the outward creation.” 


tion, having bimsclf partaken of the best at-|maps, blackboards were unknown, and the 
tainable in his day, that in his Preamble to| better methods of teaching had not yet been 
the Charter of Pennsylvania, we find that he|learned. In thinly settled regions, moreover, 
laid down the following, as the fundamental|the schools were “few and far between,” or 
maxim of good government: “ Whereas the|none as yet existed. It is therefore not sur- 
prosperity and welfare of any people depend|prising that the literary intelligence of our 
in great measure upon the good education of|grandfatbers was not an accomplishment of 
their youth,” &c., &c., “ which cannot beeffect-| which we can speak with satisfaction, and 
that the efforts of the few more favored, to 


* For a Biographical Sketch of Christopher and|qraw them to regard a higher education for 
Frances Taylor, see “ The Friend,” vol. xxvii. pp. 126, . wy 8 


b their sons, with a zeal worthy of the cause, 
wwii een eaders should prove an arduous and protracted labor. 
+ The Committee having the oversight of Westtown| In the city many children had been educated 
School was also worthily concerned, in 1833, in an at-|in excellent classical schools, and encouraged 
tempt to obtain the Psalms of David in Latin, to be} to study after they had left them, but most 


used as a substitute for the impure odes of Horace, and ‘ a 
being unsuccessful, introduced the expurgated edition of these were the sons of the wealthy, Thus 


of that classic by Friend Thomas Dugdale, of Phila-| W® find Nicholas Waln, Samuel Emlen, John 





“The Christian care, the good example and | delphia. 


Pemberton, John Drinker and sundry others 
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were more or less accomplished in ancient|probably add as much again. A total weight 
learning, and some of them skilled in the|of twelve hundred tons is most likely under, 


modern languages. 


rather than over, the actualsum. The statue 


The low condition into which the religious|bas been cut up into building blocks by 
and intellectual training of youth had fallen|Sheshank III., and used in the construction 
was doubtless the source of many evils.jof the great pylon; hence only small pieces 
Among these were a disrelish for religion] of a few tons each are now to be seen. 


and want of interest in mental culture—the 
prolific parents of many departures from the 
path of virtue. The Society of Friends was 
thus greatly enfeebled both directly and in- 
directly,—directly by the evil habits into 
which many lapsed, the worldliness, the war- 
like spirit and final utter decay of virtue on 
the part of many,—and indirectly by the loss 
of influence which the Society would have re- 
tained and perbaps found enlarged, had the 
sons proved faithful to the lofty principles 
their fathers professed. 

“ We maintain,” says our late learned and 
consistent Editor of “The Friend,” Robert 
Smith, “that Quakerism and learning are 
strictly compatible with, or rather eminently 
favorable to each other.” “Of all the blows 
that can be levelled at the good cause, there 
is none so deadly and destructive,” says the 
distinguished John Sergeant, “as that which 
aims to sever or to weaken the union of learn- 
ing and religion.” 

As early as 1746-1750, the consideration 
of the importance of “ training youth in use- 
ful learning” under the care of religious, pru- 
dent persons suitably qualified therefor, came 
weightily before the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, and Friends were recommended to 
exert themselves as fully as their circum- 
stances would permit; but we find by a report 
made by Anthony Benezet and Isaac Zane, 
in 1778, “ that little had been effectually done 
therein!” and they add “as a sorrowful con- 
sideration the backwardness, so apparent 
amongst us, to contribute that part of our sub- 
stance which the circumstances of things and 
the necessities of the people have at different 
occasions made necessary, or the virtuous 
education of our youth would not have been 
neglected for so long a course of years, after 
such pressing advices had been so expressly 
handed down from the Yearly Meeting.” 

(To be continued.) 





In the course of the excavations at San 
(Zoan-Tanis) in Egypt, there have been dis- 
covered several portions of a red granite 
colossal statue of Rameses IJ., which, when 
whole, must have been the largest statue 
known. It appears to have been a standing 
figure of the usual type, crowned with the 
crown of Upper Egypt, and supported up the 
back by a pilaster. Judging from the di- 
mensions of various parts, such as the ear 
and the instep, and comparing the propor- 
tionate size of the cartouches (which are 
three feet wide) with those engraved upon 
other statues, this colossus must have been 
ninety-eight feet high from the foot to the 
crown. Together with its pedestal, which, 
we can scarcely doubt, was in one piece with 
it, it would be altogether about 115 feet high. 
The great toe measures eighteen inches across. 
That it [the colossus] was a monolith is al- 
most certain from the fact that all the largest 
statues are without any joint; nor does this 
seem incredible, since there are obelisks nearly 
aslong. But this may claim to have been the 
tallest and heaviest statue that we know of, 
as the figure alone would weigh seven hun- 
dred tons, to which the accessories would 





Selected. 
LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


I bowed my head in tears one day, 
And murmured, “ it were vain to pray, 
No light breaks on my darkened way.” 


I stand upon the sands of doubt 
The waves rush in my feet about, 
I whisper, but, I cannot shout. 


I look thro’ sad imploring eyes, 
To read upon the clouded skies 
No silver-lining’s thin disguise. 


Is then God silent? Does He hold 
No evening converse as of old, 
When Eden’s sunsets dropped their gold? 


“The still small voice” distinct and clear, 
That smote the trembling prophet’s ear, 
May not his listening children hear? 


Where is the faith that bade the sea 
Roll back its sullen wutiny 
At Peter’s cry of agony ? 


Lord save, I perish! still that cry 
Ascends unto the pitying sky, 
While trembling hearts await reply. 


All things look wrong; the needed one 
Is taken. Fresh afflictions.stun 
Our souls with each revolving sun. 


I see the pale young mother lie ; 
Drifting (God knows) reluctantly 
From her poor babes, that cling and cry. 


And bowing low my sorrowing head, 
At such a loss, how have I said, 
“Oh! if I could but go instead.” 


“‘ Presumptuous soul,” a voice replies— 
“Tn life, not death, thy burden lies, 
Thou canst not have it otherwise. 


“ Ask not for crowns that are not won, 
Crave not beneath the noonday sun, 
The cool, sweet rest, when work is done. 


“ Work where thou standest, thou may’st see 
Life's tangled skein of mystery, 
Unwind some shining threads for thee. 


“The thorns may pierce thy bleeding feet, 
Thy soul grow faint with toil and heat, 
Yet, is thy portion only meet. 


“Oh! let thy lips their murmurs spare, 
No burden that thou canst not bear 
Can ever fall unto thy share. 


‘* Justice and Love are over all, 
He hears the feeblest infant’s call ; 
The blow is measured ere it fall. 


“Though midnight darkness wrap the sky, 
And tho’ the waves roll mountain high, 
Fear not, my daughter, It is I.” 





Selected, 
THE TRUE CHURCH. 


Church of the living God! in vain thy foes 
Make thee, in impious mirth, their laughing-stock, 
Contemn thy strength, thy radiant beauty mock ; 
In vain their threats, and impotent their blows— 
Satan’s assaults, Hell’s agonizing throes! 
For thou art built upon the Eternal Rock ; 
Nor fear’st the thunder-storm, the earthquake shock, 
And nothing shall disturb thy calm repose. 
All human combinations change and die, 
Whate’er their origin, name, form, design ; 
But, firmer than the pillars of the sky, 
Thou standest ever by a power Divine: 
Thou art endowed with Immortality, 
And canst not perish—God’s own life ia thine! 
W. L. Garrison. 


For ‘* The Friend,”. 

In the Epistle of James we read that “Gog 
resisteth the proud but giveth grace unto the 
humble.”—Jas. iv. 5. 

Peter reiterates this: “ Yea, all of you be 
subject one to another and be clothed with 
humility ; for God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace unto the humble. Humble your. 
selves therefore under the mighty hand of 
God, that He may exalt you in due time: 
Casting all your care upon Him for He careth 
for you.”—1 Peter v. 5-7. 

In the valley of humility the Christian 
learns wisdom ; the earnest seeking soul often 
desires and prays for the peace and safety of 
a humble spirit. None but those who haye 
tasted of these fruits can fully appreciate the 
beauty, the peace and the security which arg 
inseparable rewards of a life of Christian 
humility and obedience. 

But “obedience must keep pace with knowh 
edge” or we cannot long enjoy these blessed 
fruits. The peaceable fruits of righteousness 
are bestowed upon us in proportion as we arm 
faithful in obedience to the spiritual teach 
ings of the Holy Spirit, which speaks to us 
as a still small voice in the secret of the soul, 

We are continually beset with easily allux 
ing sins; and it is only as we feel sensible of 
our weakness and need of the sustaining 
grace of a higher power, that we can ay 
ingly pray for that strength which will enable 
us to resist them. 

When we sufficiently love and fear the Lord, 
fervent and frequent will be our supplications 
for renewal and increase of that grace which 
will “make us humble and keep us so,” and 
which alone will enable us to yield our hearts 
in humble submission to our Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s will. 

We must bow our necks and submit to the 
yoke of Christ, or we can never advance very 
far in spiritual religion. The love of God 
must become the dominant principle in our 
souls. 

Discontent, discouragement, and _ self-dis 
paragement, are very different from true ha. 
mility. 

A vain and false modesty sometimes induces 
us to shrink from performing our duty; ora 
human, carnal fear may keep us doubting 
and faltering until the golden opportunity is 
past, and we are left with a duty unperformed 
and a conscience wounded. 

“Humility is such a gentle thing that if 
she does but look upon herself she is gone.” 

“ He who thinketh that he hath humility 
proves by this very act, he hath it not.” “An 
humble, teachable state of mind is the sup- 
port and ornament of all the other Christian 
graces.” 

True humility does not consist in self-de 
aoe of our own attainments or abilities, 

ut in coming into the meek and lowly con- 
dition of heart in which we shall experience 
an earnest and longing desire to know and to 
do our Heavenly Father's will on earth as it 
is done in heaven. And it is only as we are 
continually careful to seek after this condi- 
tion, and as we yield obedience to the teach- 
ings of the Spirit of truth, that we can enjoy 
the sweet peace and consolation of true re- 
ligion. 

To attain, and to be preserved in, such 8 
condition, is one of our most difficult tasks as 
Christian disciples; but it is one of the most 
important attributes and one of the most 
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peautiful adornments of a pure Christian|woman,” he added, “all I can give her isa 
story—if she likes to hear it.” 
being now in a rather better temper, and 
having some curiosity to hear what he had 
to tell, readily consented, and the Indian ad- 
a large weeping willow, which had been a ee as follows :—“ I suppose you read 
nesting-place for Baltimore orioles for many| continued the Indian, “the Bible says, God 
years. When the birds came back the follow-| ade the world and then He took him, and 
: d looked on him, and say, ‘It’s all very good.” 
favorite tree, and were two or three daysimnen He made light, and took him, and looked 
on him, and say, ‘It’s all very good.’ 
He made dry land, and water, and sun, and 
moon, and grass, and trees, and took him, and 
say, “It’s all very good.’ 
beasts, and birds, and fishes, and took bim, 
and looked on him, and say, ‘It’s all very 


character. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Daring the equinoctial storm, in the fall of 
1876, there was blown down in our front yard, 


ing spring, the orioles evidently miased their 


deciding which other one to build in; they 
finally chose a long, slender, drooping branch 
of a maple, and from this there soon hung 
one of their wonderful nests. 

Shortly after the eggs were laid, we were 
visited by a thunder-storm, in the early part 
of which there was a hurricane lasting many 
minutes; the ground was strewn with limbs 
from the trees, and the long branch of the 
maple was watched with .anxious interest ; 
the nest and its precious contents were some- 
times swung violently to and fro, and again 
whirled over and over, while the rain dashed 
down in torrents ; but the devoted little moth- 
ernever left her post. By noon of the follow- 
ing day, we admired to observe that the nest 
had been secured with several strings run- 
ning to small branches near it, and so well 
were they fastened that they remained in 
place, like guy ropes, for weeks afterward. 

As a pleasing proof of the bird’s faithful 
care during the tempest, it may be added that 
in due time the eggs were hatched ; and sub- 
sequently we had the satisfaction of seeing 
the nearly fledged young ones fly from the 
nest. Orioles have built with us every season 
since, but never again in that maple tree. 


We want sanctified spirits amongst us; we 
have worldly-wise people, we have some toler- 
ably skilled in handling the outward law, and 
we have half baked cakes ; but spirits tried as| 
gold is tried, refined, baptized seven times 
and so purified, we want in the house.—R. 
Shackleton. 





Indian Gratitude. 


Not long after Connecticut began to be|scribed. The white man agreed to do so, 


and looked on him, and say, ‘It’s all very 
good.’ 
him, and looked on him, and He no say one 
such word.” 
story, departed. 


friended the Indian bad occasion to go some 
distance in the wilderness between Litchfield 
and Albany, which is now a populous city, 
but then contained only a few houses. 
he was taken prisoner by an Indian scout, 
and carried off into Canada. 
rived at the principal settlement of their 
tribe, which was on the banks of the great 
river St. Lawrence, some of the Indians pro- 
posed that he should be put to death, in re- 
venge of the wrongs that they had suffered 
from the white men ; and this probably would 
have been bis fate, had not an old woman, or 
squaw, as they are called, demanded that he 
should be given up to ber, that she might 
adopt him in place of her son, whom she had 
lately lost in war. 
her, and, as it is customary under such cir- 
cumstances, was thenceforth treated in the 
same manner as her own son. 


day at work in the forest by himself, felling 
trees, an Indian, who was unknown to him, 
came up and asked him to meet him the fol- 
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The woman, 


The woman assented. “ Well,” 


Then 
Then He made 


ood.’ Then He made man, and took him, 


And last of all made woman, and took 
The Indian, having told his 


Some years after, the man who had be- 


Here 
When he ar- 


He was accordingly given 


In the following summer, as he was one 


lowing day at a certain spot which he de- 


settled by the English, a stranger Indian came but not without some apprehension that mis- 
one day to a tavern in one of its towns in the|chief was intended. During the night these 
dusk of the evening, and requested the hostess | fears increased to so great a degree, as effectu- 
to supply him with something to eat and {ally to prevent bis keeping his appointment. 
drink, at the same time he honestly told her| However, a few days after, the same In- 
that he could not pay her for either as he/dian, finding him again at work, gravely re- 
had no success in hunting for several days ;| proved him for notkeeping his promise. The 





but that be would return payment as soon as 
he should meet with better fortune. 

The hostess, who was a very ill-tempered 
woman, not only flatly refused to relieve him, 
but added abuse to her unkindness, calling 
him a lazy, drunken fellow, and told him she 
did not work so hard herself, as to throw 
away her earnings upon such vagabonds as 
he was. 

There was a man sitting in the same room 
of the tavern, who, on hearing the conversa- 
tion, looked up, and observed the Indian’s 
countenance, which plainly showed that he 
was suffering severely from want and fatigue, 
and being of a humane disposition, he told the 
woman to give the poor wanderer some sup- 
per, and he would pay for it. 

She did so: and when the poor Indian had 
finished his meal, he turned towards bis bene- 
factor. thanked him, and told him that he 
Should not forget his kindness. “As for the 


man made the best excuses he could, but the 
Indian was not satisfied until he bad again 
promised to meet him the next morning at 
the place already agreed upon. 

Accordingly when he arrived at the spot, 
he found the Indian already there, provided 
with two musket and powder, and two knap- 
sacks. The Indian ordered him to take one 
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much game as they required, and at night 
they kindled a fire by which they slept. 
After a fatiguing journey through the forest 
for many days, they came one morning to the 
top of a hill from which there was the pros- 
pect of a cultivated country, interspersed with 
several snug farm-houses. 


“ Now,” said the Indian to bis joyful com- 


panion, “do you know where you are?” 
“ Yes,” replied he, “ We are not ten miles from 
my village.” 
poor Indian at the tavern ?—you feed him— 
you speak kind to him—I am that poor In- 
dian ;—now go home.” 
bade him farewell, and the man joyfully re- 
turned to his own home.—John Fox. 


“And do you not recollect the 


Having said this, he 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
The English Deputation and Canada Yearly 
Meeting. 
It is proper to have a correct understand- 


ing of the principles upon which the inde- 
pendence and fraternity of Yearly Meetings 
are based. 


There are thirteen Yearly Meetings at the 


present time claiming to be Orthodox Friends. 
One in England, one in Ireland and ten in 
the United States of America and one in 
Canada. Each of these embrace certain recog- 
nized territorial limits, and are distinct organi- 
zations, with similar constitutional powers. 
Each having control of its portion of the 
church, and the care of its own members; 
the members of one body are not amenable 
to the others except in certain cases. 


The tie of relationship is in the One Holy 


Head, the Lord Jesus Christ, by “ gathering 
together unto Him,” and by having the under- 
standing of the members similarly enlightened 
and instructed by Him in Scriptural truths. 
This leads them to know in very deed that, 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren 
part by epistolary correspondence, and by 
visiting one another in the love of the Gospel ; 


” 


This fraternity is shown in 


but these services cannot be rightly performed 
without the putting forth by the Heavenly 
Shepherd. 

One of those Yearly Meetings has no author- 
ity within the limits of another, and if it de- 
sires to appoint meetings among its members 
or delegate persons to do so, it must be with 
their consent, express or implied. When per- 
sons who are so delegated and furnished with 
proper credentials by the meetings to which 
they belong, present those credentials to meet- 
ings where they purpose to labor, and are 
officially recognized by the latter, these per- 
sons are amenable to said meetings for their 
conduct and teaching during the period they 
are engaged in such service; and while their 
labors are acceptable, are helped and encour- 
aged in them. 

When Canada Yearly Meeting was estab- 


of each, and to follow him. The direction of|lished, it became one of the independent or- 


their marchroad was southward. The man 
followed without the least knowledge of what 
he was going to do, or whither he was going, 
but he concluded that if the Indian intended 
to do him harm, he would bave despatched 
him at the first meeting, and certainly would 
not bave provided him with a musket and 
powder for defence. His fears therefore grad- 
ually subsided, although the Indian main- 
tained an obstinate silence when he questioned 
him concerning the object of their expedition. 

In the day time they shot and cooked as 


ganizations which compose the family of 
Yearly Meetings. The following extract from 
the General Epistle of London Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1867, shows the feeling and judgment 
of that meetingonthesubject. “Theintended 
establishment of a Yearly Meeting in Canada, 
awakened our lively interest. * * * We 
trust that the increase of independent Yearly 
Meetings, may in no wise interfere with that 
bond of fellowship which ought to distinguish 
the same family of churches, but that in 
mutual dependence upon the One Head, all 
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may be preserved in love to Him, and one to 
another, in the unity of the one faith.” 

The harmony that prevailed among the 
members of Canada Yearly Meeting has been 
sadly interrupted by the introduction of 
strange doctrines and practices; and separa- 
tions have taken place to such a degree, that 
two distinct organizations now exist; each 
claiming to be the legitimate Canada Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

London Yearly Meeting, held in Fifth 
month, 1884, had the condition of Canada 
Yearly Meeting under protracted delibera- 
tion; which resulted in appointing a com- 














Friends in Canada,” and to labor to promote 
“harmony and unity” amongst them. Had 
that meeting not identified itself with either 
party, but appointed a committee to enquire 
into the causes of the difficulty in Canada, 
with liberty to offer such counsel as best wis- 

‘ dom might direct; the offer of mediation on 
the part of London Yearly Mecting might 
have been entertained in good faith. But in- 
stead of pursuing this course, it issued an 
epistle of recognition, as brethren, to one of 
the bodies in Canada; whereby it prejudged 
the case without an official inquiry into causes; 
justified the acts of those the meeting recog- 
nized, and indicted the others as offenders. 
By its justifying the one party, its committee 
could have no service with them touching 
matters at issue. By its arraigning the other 
party as offenders, its committee (in strict 
pursuance of its appointment) could only say 
to these Friends, Abandon your organization 
and join those which London Yearly Meeting 
owns as brethren. 

Such being the true interpretation of the 
matter, as Friends of the rejected body viewed 
it; when the deputation (on the 21st of Sixth 
month, 1884) presented its credentials, they 
were read without further official recognition ; 
and as a matter of Christian courtesy, the 
committee were allowed to attend the various 
sittings of the meeting. 

Such an anomalous procedure on the part 
of London Yearly Meeting is very nearly a 
repetition of its acts in relation to Western 
Yearly Meeting a few yearsago. It remains 
to be seen what the future service of the com- 
mittee will be, and what further action Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting will take in the matter. 
If the proceedings of that meeting have been 
correctly reported, its action has been far 
from harmonious. Many Friends seriously 
dissented, and faithfully warned the meeting 
of the consequences. ADAM SPENCER. 

Springford, Ontario. 





















































Grace in Little Things.—There is an old 
story of a certain minister who, in arranging 
his toilet for his parochial calls, found a button 
gone from his collar, and all at once the good 
man’s patience left him. He fretted and scold- 
ed, and said undignified and unkind things, 
until the tired wife burst into tears and es- 
caped to her room. The hours of the after- 
noon wore away, during which the parson 
called upon old brother Jones, who was all 
bowed down with rheumatism, and found 
him patient, and even cheerful; upon young 
brother Hall wasting away with the con- 
sumption, and found him anxious to go and 
be with Christ ; upon good old grandmother 
Smith, in her poor, miserable hovel of a home, 
and found her singing one of the good old 
hymns as happy as a bird; upon young — 




















mittee to visit “all who bear the name of|to have the power to do.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Brown, who bad a few weeks before buried 
her only child, and found her trustful and 
serene in the view of God’s love which had 
come to her through her affliction. The 
minister went home filled with what be bad 
seen, and when evening came, and he was 
seated in his easy chair, his good wife near 
him busy with her needles, he could not help 
saying, “ What a wonderful thing grace is! 
How much it wil! do! There is nothing be- 
yond its power! Wonderful! Wonderful! 
It can do all things.” Then the little wife 
said, “ Yes, it is wonderful, indeed; but there 
is one thing the grace of God does not seem 
“Ah, what can 
that be?” said the husband. “Why it does 
not seem to have power to control a minis- 
ter’s temper when a shirt-button is gone.” 
This was a new version of the doctrine of 
grace to the parson, but it was such a version 
as many another religious man needs to re- 
member. There is many a man who can 
stand up before a multitude and: “confess 
Christ,” who can be most meek when insulted 
in some public place; who can rub his hands 
and bless God for the power of religion; but 
who is too weak to keep his temper at home. 
The beauty and power of our religion are 
seen when we manifest grace in little things. 
—Golden Rule. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 

Extraction of Sulphur.—T he principal mines 
of Sulphur are in Sicily and in continental 
Italy. The ore is placed in a kiln, consisting 
of a wall surrounding an inclined circular| 
area. The heap is covered over with spent 
material sufficient to prevent the combustion 
from proceeding too rapidly, and spaces are 
left for the insertion of fagots of wood. When 
all is ready these fagots are lighted, and the 
access of air is regulated so as to avoid active 
combustion. A part of the sulphur in the 
ore is burned, and the heat caused thereby is 
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Pyramids or cones of dried mud, surmounteg} The 
by domes pierced with a number of deep cag, § throw 
ties like the cells of a bee-hive, are built {4 check 
their special accommodation ; and the cause 
permitted freely to pick up their food in thf gumm 
neighboring fields of grain.— Sci. American, | pot & 
Submergence of Sable Island.—This islang§ brow 
is about 60 miles southeast of the coast gf preez 
Vova Scotia, and has undergone remarkably off th 
changes during the past one hundred yeay§ many 
from the action of the winds and current, § skin | 
In a chart published in 1775, its length igff time, 
given as 40 miles, and its breadth 2} mileg§ tribu 
In 1808, owing to the loss of a troop ship, jg] open! 
was examined with a view to the erection off the f 
a light-house, and was then found to be 34 sudd 
miles long and 2 miles broad. About 18504] to g 
survey was made, which indicated that the] wint 
west end of the island had moved more thay } mou! 
20 miles eastward from the position assigned J mad; 
to it in the Admiralty Charts. of ac 
In illustration of the manner in whieh § thin! 
these changes take place, it is stated, thatin 9 gar 
1802 a sheltered position among the gang § sum! 
bummocks was selected for the government § flant 
station at a distance of 5 miles from the wegt § of th 
end. In 1814, the superintendent wrote the § liabi 
government, that within the four years as a 
vious four miles had gone entirely from the § upo! 
west end, leaving but one mile between bim § mar 
and the sea, which was advancing steadily, § the 
while on the north side an area equal to # § are 
feet wide and 3 miles long had been carriel § We 
away during a single gale the previous win § prit 
ter. He therefore proposed moving the build § The 
ings 3 miles farther east. In 1820 he again} ate 
wrote, that the old site of the station had} cha 
gone to sea, and that the sea was advancing § éne 
so fast, that he would be obliged to moye§ an 
again and bad selected a spot 4 miles furthe } onl 
east. In 1833 new buildings were erected § col 
on the broadest part of the island, and theold J acc 


building moved for the third time 4 mil 
east, and left for a house of refuge. Thousands 


sufficient to melt the remainder and cause it|of tons of sand were swept eastward by the 
to flow out, when it is collected by the opera-| gales, and strewn over the island, smothering 
tors. The process is identical with that used|vegetation so that hundreds of horses di 
in pine countries in collecting tar. Owing to|for want of food. The bummocks which 
the difficulty in regulating the draught of|protected the house of refuge were gradu 
air, much of the sulphur is wasted ; and the|carried away by the wind, and although the 
sulphur fumes are 2 great nuisance, prevent-| house itself was, for the fourth time removed 
ing any cultivation of the ground within a/(this time two miles only) to the east, yet the 
certain distance of the burning-places. So/sand-laden gales eddied about it, depositing 
great is this nuisance that the government of|their burthens, till a mound was formed, be 


Italy forbids “burning the ore” during the 
last six months of the year. Not more than 
about one-half of the sulphur contained in the 
ore is collected, 


Latterly a method has been introduced ofjend station was blown away, exposing # 
heating the ore in tanks in a solution of|view several small houses built from the 


chloride of Calcium, the boiling point of 
which is higher than the melting point of sul- 
pbur; so that the sulphur is melted from the 
ore and drawn directly into moulds. By this 
process no acid fumes are formed, the sulphur 
is nearly all extracted, the quality of that 
obtained is purer than by the burning process, 
and the ore dust, which is rich in sulphur 
and could not be used in the old process, is 
utilized. 

igyptian Pigeons.—A curious feature of 
rustic scenery in most parts of Egypt is the 
multitude of pigeon-houses attached to almost 
every village and to the suburbs of towns; 
the agriculturists being led to cherish the 
breeding of these familiar birds in great num- 
ber for the production of a most valuable 


manure, which is almost identical with guano.!summer than in the winter months. 


neath which the building was buried, leaving 
nothing above to indicate its position. 

In 1842 during a severe gale, an old land 
mark in the form of a pyramid near the west 


wreck of a vessel. On examination th 
were found to contain quite a number of artt 
cles of furniture, stores put up in boxes, bales 
of blankets, quantities of military shoes, and 
among other articles a brass dog-collar on 
which wasengraved the name of Major Elliott, 
43rd regiment. It was afterwards ascertained 
that this regiment while returning to Halifax 
from the siege of Quebec was wrecked here, 
but afterward taken off without loss of life. 

The size of the island has lessened from 40 
miles to 22 in length, from 2} miles to some 
thing less than one in breadth; and its hills 
have been lowered by the winds from 200 feet 
in height to 80 feet. 

Summer Colds.—Statistics show that there 
are more deaths from consumption in the 
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The body is then much more liable to be/I lived set me the example of strict obedience to the/duty was to endeavor to encourage the Mayor 
{brown into a perspiration. The too sudden|!aw, both of Moses and of the Talmud. The man-|and other officials of Philadelphia in the sup- 
checking of perspiration is the most usual /¥&™ im — they kept the pe ae showed how! pression of intemperance and other evils, so 
use of colds. In various ways, during the|P@r cular they were in outward observances. | far as could be done by the exercise of their 
ca h ltitud : 7 The Jewish Sabbath begins at sunset on Friday, eter d the influe mpi 5 
summer months, multitudes sweat WhO 40) and lasts till sunset on Saturday. The Jews will do|/©4! powers and the influence they might be 
pot earn their bread by the sweat of their) no sort of work on the Sabbath; they begin to put|®ble to exert. This committee has been labor- 
brows. The temptation to catch the cooling|away their employment at two or three in the after-|ing in a quiet, unobtrusive way ; and has met 
breeze, or to suddenly stop exercise and throw |noon, and in winter earlier still. On Friday enough} with an open reception from those whom they 
off the superfluous garment, is too strong for | food is cooked for the Sabbath. have approached. 
many a careless or thoughtless one. The aaa pec cng oa ihe dain As a result of the various influences which 
skin is » ee a —- do Gh Gin, The exathes of a family always have —_ brought wets = well as of the 
time, and will bear the breezes if equally @I8-| lights the candles before she goes to the Synagogue personal convictions of the officers of our city, 
tributed. _But the draught through a small!on Friday; but, as it is necessary that the candles the cases of many offenders against the law 
opening directed against an exposed part, or|should be snuffed, a Gentile servant is hired to snuffjhave claimed notice. The Grand Jury re- 
the failure to put on a coat or shawl while a|them, as well as to light the fire in winter. Some|cently returned true bills against forty liquor 
sudden cooling is going on, is about as likely aes will have no fire even in the coldest/dealers for selling without a license. This 
. . . wea er. . . . o . . 
Winter. ‘There's, to, a coolness in the air of|,, 444 this Gentile servant would not have enoughlon the part of the District Attorney, which 
_—. df Petra ._, |to do, if she only attended to the fire and candles of}... bb eter ; a hibi 
mountains and forests and by the sea to which | one family, she waits upon several families and goes|'t 18 to be hoped may continue to be exhibited. 
many a traveller is unused, and there is need | from house to house to snuff their candles by turns.|The constables of the different wards also 
of adjustment to the new surroundings. We}|I will now mention an anecdote, which will show|made returns of about 300 others, who sell 
think the value of: some form of thin flannel | you bse — the Jews observe the law against|liquors in quantities less than a quart, and 
t next to the skin is t in the|touching fire. F have stand casks, &c., in their places. In 
Baer as in the wisiee “ins anelh of “One Sabbath evening whilst our family was at] these cases rules were granted by the J udge 
fannels must, in the States, be alw t|uPper, the snuff of a candle, which had long re-| of the Court to show cause why their licenses 
= a » DC always & part! mained unsnuffed, dropped upon the table cloth, hould b eer ger y bh 
of the summer outfit. On some accounts the] and set it on fire. We all started up in great con-|Should not be revoked. In response to the 
liability to colds in the open air is not so great | fusion, and began to call for the Gentile servant to|¢fforts of the Mayor, the Hotel and Saloon- 
as at seasons of the year when we depend |come and put out the fire; but she was in a neigh-| keepers’ Union have adopted a resolution re- 
upon artificial heat. But as there is often so|bor’s house snuffing the candles, and could not come|commending their members to comply with 
marked a change from the heat of mid-day to|immediately. Not one of us durst touch the table|the law prohibiting the sale of liquor on First- 
the cool of evening it is noticeable that man cloth, but looked on till it was consumed, as well as days, and calling upon the Mayor for a “ gen- 
are affected by talking much in the open az —— things upon the table." —The Hebrew} ...) and universal enforcement of the Sunday 
We all forget too much that the nose is the : law, so that no business of any character shall 
rimary Geotnaing of the breathing apparatus. |. ara reo a ee co _ meet-|be transacted on that day.” . 
he wind pipe is a tube, having a bifurcation|g'f > the Committee having charge of Westtown) A striking illustration of the evil effects, 
: é School, the committee appointed to procure funds 7 : ; : 
ateach end. It receives the air through two| for the erection of new school buildings reported, |°SPeCially on the excitable minds of the young, 
channels [the nostrils] so warmed and moist-/that they had received subscriptions to the amount | Of the descriptions of robbery, bloodshed and 
ened as to be prepared to flow into both lungs | of about $130,000. So liberal a subscription, in so|adventure which form the staple theme of 
and perform its great work. If the chief, or|short a time, is an evidence of the warm interest|much of the cheap fiction of the day, is to be 
only passage is the wide open mouth, both | felt in this institution by Friends of Philadelphia| found in the following item :— 
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coldness and dust of any kind find too ready | Yearly Meeting. 
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access to the minute lobules of the pulmonary 
tissue. It is for this reason that many are 
injured by long talking in the open air, and 
near nightfall or during the evening, when the 
temperature israpidly changing. Even where 
cold does not express itself by cough, not in- 











“ Quite recently the police of Los Angeles, Cal., 
arrested a gang of young robbers who had been 
committing cere in that city for some time. 
The oldest of the gang was fifteen, and the youngest 
eight. They were organized after the most approved 
dime-novel style, calling themselves the ‘ Red hand- 
ed Robbers.’ They had their ‘ cave,’ in which were 
found cigarettes, wine, and various other articles of 


frequently some portion of the alimentary} Until it shall please the Almighty in his | stolen property. Their last act was to plunder the 
apparatus is affected, as is so frequently seen|wisdom and goodness to pour forth upon|missionary box of the Methodist Church. Each 
with infants. We have known persons of|mankind a fuller manifestation of his Spirit,|member of the gang slept with a string attached to 
delicate health much injured by those in-|it must needs be that offences will come—that| "8 Perwk nen — _ ng outside the vid. 
jadicious summer exposures which we are apt'those who love the Lord and desire the wel- night raid 5 canta ae is cheat’ dak tonalite 
tobe tempted to when the air is genial and |fare of their fellow men will see much that |the sleeping bandit. These boys oa all the chil- 
the skies are bright— The Independent. calls for sadness of heart, and that demands/dren of respectable parents, who, no doubt, like 
their earnest labors to remove. The evils|hundreds of others, were too busy to bother them- 
that flow from pernicious literature, from in-|selves about what their boys were reading.” 
Items. temperance, and in general from a want of| In close connection with this style of litera- 
—The Indian Problem.—If we could only treat the S¥bmission to the government of the Spirit of ture, and still more debasing, is that of a 
Indian with justice, and teach him the arts of peace,|Cbrist, are obvious and wide-spread ; and it licentious character which is unblushingly 
we have practically no use for even the skeleton of has been a comfort to note some of the efforts|sold by many of our news-dealers—especially 
an army which now exists.—B. F. Butler. that have been used of latter time in this city|in what are termed Police oe which 
. + ye . . . |and vicinity, to lessen their influence. familiarize their readers with every detail of 
eae a 5 wediiaap aniline tomes of ea pened The Levens Order Society of Philadelphia, | vice and abomination, and almost inevitably 
lie service, gives in detail the case of a chaplain who| We believe, confines its operations to the en- pollute the mind with filthy ideas and foul 
has recently resigned, after having been under ap- forcement of the laws, imperfect as they are,|images. A sense of their abominable charac- 
pointment more than ten years. For the first year| which regulate the liquor traffic, and the ob-|ter and hurtful effects, called forth from our 
and a half after his appointment, he was cone servance of the first day of the week as alfriend Josiah W. Leeds, a petition to the City 
awaiting orders, with no duties to perform, for which gay of rest from ordinary labors. Experi-|Councils, in which be states that “ papers of 


fly atthe New York and Pensacola 5 a ence has shown, that unless the laws on such/an immoral or pernicious tendency” are sold 
sg ? 
0 


r three years and seven months, receiving therefor mal , ; o, 
$7340. “Fle was away, on leave of aiente rather the legal authorities strengthened by outside|new City Hall; “that the demoralizing ten- 


more than five years, for which time he was paid help, they are apt to remain almost as a dead|dency of the class of publications referred to 
$9500. letter on the statute books. is of so serious a character, and has been pro- 

—Tobacco.—At the Methodist Conferencein Phil-| Many of our readers will remember that/ductive of such alarming results in its effects 
adelphia, it was decided that local preachers here- the minutes of our Meeting for Sufferings,|}upon the young, that the legislative and judi- 
after shall be asked the question, “ Will you abstain which were read in our late Yearly Meeting,|cial authorities in many places throughout 
from the use of tobacco ?” |mentioned the appointment of a committee in|the land have been invoked against it ;” “and 
—Jewish Traditions.—“ The Jews amongst whom the interests of public morals, whose special'that the maintenance of such a fount of de- 
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subjects are enforced by public opinion, and|at a news-stand in the passage way of the - 
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the community, and particularly so in view of 

the fact of its being located upon public pro- 

perty.” 
The result of this petition was the closing | Destructive forest fires in Dalton and Whitefiel 







committee to whom the subject was referred, | ¥¢re extinguished by it. 
or of the Public Building’s Commissioners. 
This rebuke of a great evil is valuable as an 






should not confine their attention to the par- 
ticular news-dealer in question, but should 
extend their care to others, whose stands are 
upon the sidewalks throughout the city. In |houses near the mountain’s base. 
reference to this subject, the Christian States- 
man recommends the adoption of some gen- 
eral ordinance to meet the difficulty, which, 
it says, “must be grappled with, if the purity 
and good order of our homes are worth pre- 
serving ;” and it adds: “ While an unlawfully 
placed swinging sign may now and then 
touch the beaver or the bonnet-featber of a 
sidewalk pedestrian, so that public opinion 











was brought to 


signed the act, and it is now a law. 










; regard 
says the signs shall come down, are there not |illiteracy, greater than in any other Northern State, is of proper sanitary precautions has been considered sufi. 


scores and hundreds of news-stands upon the|!argely increasing. = 

sidewalks offering to our citizens the vilest| The deaths in this city last week numbered 402, 

ted of cendians wnntter, eli of whick te on which was 28 more than during the previous week, and 
in & ? 130 more than during the corresponding period last year. 

offence to the laws of both man and _ his|The whole number of males was 207, of females 195: 41 

Maker ?” 

It was recently stated to one of our friends, 
by one whose position gives weight to his 
opinions, that the practical enforcement of 
the existing laws against demoralizing litera- 
ture was not likely to be effected, unless 
through the aid of some association (such as 
the Law and Order Society) which could 
make an organized effort. While this is pro- 
bably true, we think the success attending 
the concern of our friend J. W. Leeds, may 
encourage others, whose minds are impressed 
with the sense of a duty to be performed in 
this matter, to go forward with a degree of 
simple faith and courage. Whether their 













stomach and bowels; 15 of old age; 11 of scarlet fever, 
and 11 of pneumonia. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 110}; 4’s, registered, 118; 
coupon, 119; 3’s, 1003; currency 6’s, 123 a 131. 

Cotton continues dull. Sales of middlings are re- 
ported at 11$ a 11§ cts. per pound for uplands and 
New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
8§ cts. per gallon for home use. 

Feed.— Winter bran sells at $16 a $16.25 per ton. 

Flour was dull and weak. Sales of 1750 barrels, in- 
cluding Minnesota extras, at $3.75 a $5.50; Pennsyl- 
vania family at $4.25 a $4.50; western do. at $5 a 
$5.65, and patents at 5.65 a $6.40. Rye flour was dull 
at $3.25 a $3.50 per barrel. 














efforts meet with apparent success or not, sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.04 a $1.07; a choice nity of the Chinese. 


those labors that are performed in the Lord’s 






. . aes ss -|latter rate for Delaware; and No. 3 red at 91 cts. per 
fear and under his counsel, cannot fail of|yuchel, and 30,000 bushels No, 2 red at 96 a 97 ets, 
bringing a blessing upon the faithful servant. |éth mo., 96} a 974 cts. 7th mo., 98§ a 98§ cts. 8th mo, 
It is proper to add, that we believe there|and 993 a $1 9th mo. Corn.—Car lots were easier : 
are news-dealers who refuse to sell (and we we ee sold in ~~ at 59 a 60 cts. eases ne 
trust on the ground of principle) the demoral-|!atter rate for prime yellow; 55 a 57 cts. for rejecte 
- ai , Ohesetjy \2nd steamer, and sail mixed at 57 a 59 cts. 6th mo., 
izing papers referred to by the Christian|s7, 4 58} cts. 7th mo., 59 a 60 cts. 8th mo., and 608 a 
Statesman. 61 cts. 9th mo. Oats.—Car lots were lower: 8500 
bushels sold in lots at 35 a 38 cts. per bushel, accord- 
. ing to quality, and 10,000 bushels No. 2 white at 35} 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. a 36} cts. 6th mo., 36} a 36§ cts. 7th mo., 35} a 38 cts. 
Unitep States.—Both Houses of Congress have|8th mo., and 35 a 35} cts. 9th mo. Rye sells in lots 
passed nearly all the regular appropriation bills, and |at 70 cts. per bushel for Pennsylvania. 
hoped to be able to adjourn on the 5th of 7th month. Beef cattle were in fair demand and prices a fraction 
ajor Allen Pigeon, Indian Agent for Northern |higher: 2700 head arrived and sold at the different 
Montana, réports that the Indians “ are dying fast from |yards at 4 a 7} cts. per pound, as to quality. 
the scant supply of food at the agency.” ‘Thirty coffins} Sheep.—Good grades were in fair deniand at an ad- 
were furnished during the last month, but it is believed | vance: 12,000 head arrived and sold at the different 
the deaths are “fully thrice that number,” the Indians|yards at 2} a 5} cts., and lambs at 3} a 74 cts., per 
preferring to place dead bodies in trees or on stone piles | pound, as to condition. 
in the hills. The majority of the victims are children] Hogs were unchanged: 4200 head arrived and sold 
from 5 to 12 years of age. “In another week,” says|at 7} a 8 cts. per pound, the latter rate for extra. 
the major, “the supplies will be entirely exhausted,| Foreign.—On the 25th ultimo, in the House of 
and the three thousand Indians on the reservation will |Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice that he 
be left to starve or subsist on the cattle of the settlers.” |intended to offer a motion of censure of the Govern- 
The San Francisco Merchant says: “ We hear on ex-|ment’s Egyptian policy. He will ask that a day be set 
cellent authority that two discoveries of large bodies of| apart for the consideration of the motion. The words 
anthracite coal have been made in Northern Mexico.|of the motion of censure are as follows: “That the 
The accounts of these coal beds which have reached | agreement proposed between England and France would 
San Francisco are extraordinary, and if the experts who | not establish good governmentand tranquillity in Egypt, 
are going from this city to examine them should find |or justify England in assuming a loan to Egypt, or in 
them as stated, the results on manufacturing in San|guaranteeing the Egyptian debt.” 
Francisco and vicinity will be startling. It is said the} Arthur Arnold, Liberal member for Salford, gave 
cost of mining and transporting, with a fair profit, will| notice that he would offer the following amendment to 
not exceed $6 per ton.” the censure motion: “That Parliament withholds the 
At the recent State election in Oregon, there were|expression of an opinion regarding the negotiations 
11,223 votes cast in fayor of woman’s suffrage, and | with France until it knows what proposals on Egyptian 
28,176 against. finances are to be submitted to the conference.” 



















basement is opposed to the moral sense of| Great damage was done by the storm of 6th mo. 25th 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York and portions of New England. But an in- 
calculable amount of benefit to the growing crops and 
vegetables, far more than compensated our _—_ 


coun- 
of the City Hall news-stand by order of the|ties, New Hampshire, and in the Calais district, Maine, 


A fire is raging in the woods at Brownsville, Maine, 
along the line of the Katahdin Iron Works Railroad. 
oe The fire is in woods which were blown down by the 
endorsement of sound principle; but as the|gale of last fall, and is spreading rapidly. Fires are 


North American justly remarks, Councils |also reported at Forestville on the European and North 
American Division of the Maine Central Railroad. A 
destructive fire is in progress on Graylock Mountain, 


Just before the New York Legislature adjourned, it 


tions of taxation submitted to popular vote in the village 
of Union + After the adjournment, pressure 


duce him to withhold his signature from the bill, but, 
after hearing the arguments brought against it, he 


that 25 per cent. of the children of school age in that | 





lot at $1.10; No. 2 at 97 cts. a $1.04 per bushel, the| 









On the 30th ultimo, Premier Gladstone moved thy 
the vote of censure of the Government’s 
policy be given precedence of all other business, 
motion was defeated by a vote of 190 to 148. 
The conference of the five powers upon the 

uestion met in London 6th month 28th, at the British 

‘oreign Office. All the plenipotentiaries were 
including Count Karolyi, for Austria; Count von May. 
ster, for Germany ; Senator Waddington, for Frange- 





_—~ 
Chevalier Nigra, for Italy ; Musurus Pasha, for Turkey, 
and Hugh C. Childers, Chancellor of the British By. Vv 
chequer, and Earl Granville, British Secretary of Statg 
for Foreign Affairs. England alone had two = 
tatives present. Earl Granville briefly stated the fingn. 
cial proposals to be considered. Conference then ad. 
near Adams, Massachusetts. Many acres of valuable'journed to allow the finance experts to examine the Pr 
timber have been destroyed, and the fire threatens the — The date of the next meeting has not been 
xed, . Subscri 
The reports of the fall of Berber are officially con. 9 
passed an act empowering women to vote on all ques- firmed. Berber was surprised by the rebels at ar 
\break 5th mo. 26th, and after much fighting, Hussien 
| Pacha Khalifa, Governor of Berber, surrendered, 4 
ar upon Governor Cleveland to in-| massacre of the inhabitants followed. The womenand 
| children were spared and a few men escaped. 
It is believed in Brussels, that America, France and 
Germany will shortly recognize. the free State on the 
The Governor of Rhode Island is quoted as saying Congo created by the International African Association, 
A number of cases of what appears to be Asiatic a. 
State, do not attend any school, and the proportion of cholera, have occurred in Toulon, France. A dis = 
cient to account for the outbreak. A large a de 
of the cases have proved fatal. Many of the Mediter. 
ranean ports have been quarantined against vessels 1s 
arriving from Toulon. The roads and mountain page : 
|in France are also narrowly guarded, and a mi Rid, 
died of consumption ; 45 of cholera infantum ; 19 of con- cordon has been established along the Spanish frontier, whi 
vulsions ; 16 of marasmus; 16 of inflammation of the The disease has appeared at Marseilles. to t! 
Despatches received in Paris from Hanoi state that hor 
4000 Chinese regulars, who were provided with arti- ; 
lery, entrenched themselves at Langson, in violationof driv 
| the treaty, and attacked the French forces as they were heal 
on the march, killing seven and wounding forty-two, thes 
,General Négrier at once set out with reinforcements, in t 
|General Millot telegraphs that the French troops num had 
,bered 700 men, and were on their way to Langgson, it] 
Though so greatly outnumbered they routed the Chinese, wit! 
Among those lost by the French were two officers. It 2 
is reported that Admiral Courbet has been instructel | wer 
to demand a public apology of China, as well as an in- ad: 
‘demnity for the violation of the treaty by the Chinese peli 
at Langson, and that in case China refuses to grant this, 
the French fleet will bombard the Chinese cities. Ibis J 2 
Grain.— Wheat was dull and lower: 3700 bushels red | believed that France will now demand a heavy indem- ee 
or | 
On the 29th ult., serious anti-Semitic riots occurred 9 int, 
in Algiers. Much blood was shed and the Jews’ quarter 9 
was pillaged. Order was at last restored by the troops d Ee 
A Madrid correspondent telegraphs that the Spanish ay 
and French Governments have agreed to authorize the not 
construction of two new railways, which will involve - 2 
the cutting of two tunnels through the Pyrenees. wai 
one will shorten the route between Paris and Madrid, dee 
while the other will give France a speedier access to 
ports in the east of Spain, whence she could most ex: § 0! 


peditiously despatch reliefs to Algiers. 





The Mexican Government has appointed an inspector ( 
of railroads, whose duty it is to supervise and regulate § yj 
train schedules. No special train can be run without obt 
first obtaining his consent. It is reported from the City I 
of Mexico, that the American railroads in Mexico are sel 
to be handicapped by a law requiring that all railroads § tai 
in that country be required to fence the entire length § ne: 
of their lines on both sides, the fences to be so con- it: 
structed as to prevent even goats from getting on the . 
track. It is estimated that the Mexican Central road 
would have to expend $5,000,000 to comply with such § 9” 
a law. Qu 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. an 

Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown ho 
Station on-the arrival of the trains which leave Broad § ™ 
street at 7.09 and 9.03 a. M., to convey passengers to & ha 
the school. T 

8C. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. su 

Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. th 
Physician and Superiutendent—Joun C. Haut, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be § P# 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. M 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, = 
No. 422 Walnut Street. y 





